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SAINT GEORGE COMBATING THE DRAGON 



A "SAINT GEORGE combating the 
dragon," formerly in the Vidal 
Ferrer y Solar collection of Bar- 
celona, is reproduced on the cover 
of this number of the Bulletin. 
It is one of a group of Spanish 
primitives which have recently come 
to The Art Institute of Chicago as 
an anonymous loan. The painting is 
well known and is esteemed generally as 
a Catalan masterpiece of the fifteenth 
century. Marcel Dieulafoy attributes 
the painting to Benito Martorell who 
returned to Barcelona between the years 
1 41 5-1 458 after a period spent as a 
student in Florence. Other works by 
this master include the altarpiece of San 
Nicolas of Bari in Manresa, Catalonia, 
the "Transfiguration" in the Barcelona 
Cathedral, and the altarpiece of San 
Marcos in the Basilica of Manresa. 

In 1905 four episodic panels describing 
the martyrdom of Saint George were 
acquired by the Louvre. They formed 
without doubt the sides of a triptych. 
Emile Bertaux finds in our painting the 
missing central panel of the altarpiece, 
pointing out similarities in facial expres- 
sion and in technique (the Louvre paint- 
ings as well as the Dragon panel are 
painted in tempera glazed with oil) and 
a personal element of caricature common 
to both. The same great fly, meticulously 
painted, is found by Bertaux on the 
hindquarters of the ass in the Martyrdom 
and on the shoulder-blade of an unfor- 
tunate whose bones lie scattered on the 
charnel-house floor of the dragon's den. 
In this discovery of the useless fly as an 
element in provenance, Bertaux has 
rendered a signal service both to art and 
to science. 

The pointed bonnets and great turbans 
of the Martyrdom date the panels at 
about 1430. Originally they were 
thought to be Franco-Flemish in origin 
because of their resemblance to the 
miniatures in the Tres Riches Heures of 
the Due de Berry. The dragon panel, 



indeed, in its background shows indebt- 
edness to the Avril in the same Book 
of Hours, while its composition seems to 
have been taken from the Saint George 
in the Hours of Marechal de Boucicaut 
(Andre Collection, Paris), which dates 
approximately from the year 1402. The 
little princess in our painting wears a 
crown of lilies in full bloom. The same 
crown appears in a miniature painted by 
the Van Eycks in 141 9 for William of 
Holland and is found again in 1432 on 
a Van Eyck polyptych. If Jan Van 
Eyck visited Spain in 1428, as he is 
supposed to have done, there would 
seem to be grounds for believing that 
Martorell, who with all his originality 
was certainly eclectic, either knew Jan or 
was conversant with the work and 
methods of the Brothers Van Eyck. The 
use of oil pigments as a glaze was not 
known to Florentine painters before the 
middle of the fifteenth century. It is 
evident, therefore, that Martorell did not 
learn his technique in Italy but from 
some French or Flemish painter who 
practised the method. 

The St. George retable shows only 
faintly the result of the painter's Italian 
visit. His Florence was the renascent 
Florence of Brunellesco and Masaccio. 
He probably saw there the sculpture of 
Donatello and the paintings of Giotto, 
Spinello Aretino, and Paolo Uccello. A 
painting attributed to Uccello, in the 
Lanckoronski Collection in Vienna shows 
the same oval spots on the dragon's wings 
which appear in our panel. Again the 
graceful figure of the Martorell St. 
George may owe something to the David 
of Donatello. The serenity and beauty 
of the virile youth, the pose of the head, 
and the facial type itself, are not unlike. 
"The Saint George slaying the dragon," 
in the Chiesa d'Or San Michele in 
Florence, by Donatello, is in high relief ; 
and a study of this delightful decoration 
may have led our painter to make the 
experiment in modeled gesso which was 
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to become a definitive characteristic of 
later Catalan painting. The armor of 
the Donatello St. George, the type and 
position of the horse, and the billowing 
folds of the saint's cloak are very like, 
although the horse faces to the right in 
the Martorell panel, and our little 
Franco-Flemish princess assuredly owes 
nothing to the more classic maiden who 
appears in the Donatello relief. The 
Donatello Saint George of the Bargello, 
which formerly stood in the niche above 
the San Michele relief, gives us no 
further clue and we must be content 
with these evidences of Italian influence. 

The panels of the Martyrdom have the 
traditional patterned gold background of 
contemporary Catalonian works, while 
in the more realistic dragon panel the 
background is in full color, and the gold 
is used with restraint, pricking out the 
halo of the saint and enriching his 
armor and his weapons, and the bridle 
and trappings of his horse. Thus to have 
broken away from accepted conventions 
is significant of the place won by 
Martorell among the artists of his time. 
We may wonder whether the conven- 
tional treatment of the Martyrdom back- 
grounds was a concession to the demands 
of a clerical or lay donor, or whether the 
painter with innate good taste desired 
merely a decorative setting to the domi- 
nant panel of the retable. 

The Saint George and the Dragon is 
almost a painting in relief. The mailed 
hand of the Saint, his lance, the harness of 
the horse, the bat-like wings, and warty 
wrinkled snout of the dragon are skill- 
fully modeled in gesso, a method essen- 
tially Spanish, but Spanish of the latter 
half of the fifteenth century. Michel 
traces the same heavy relief modeling in 
a triptych of Sainte Lucie in the collec- 
tion of Martin-Le-Roy (Paris), in the 
Martyrdom of Sainte Eulalie (Muntados 
Collection, Barcelona), and in the two 
panels of Saint George and Saint Vidal 
(Roval Palace, Parma). Many medi- 
aeval saints and heroes are commemor- 




THE MUSIC LESSON — PAINTING BY EDOUARD 

MANET IN LOAN COLLECTION OF 

EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL ART 

ated as slayers of dragons, but Saint 
George, the patron saint of Portugal, of 
Aragon, and of Catalonia, has achieved 
a singular and especial popularity. We 
see him, a contemporary in stone, over 
the outer door of the Disputacio in 
Barcelona, carved by Pere Johan. Again 
he is met with in an embroidered altar- 
frontal by Antonio Sadurni (late 
fifteenth century) in the Barcelona 
Museum, which originally hung in the 
little Gothic chapel of Saint George in 
the Disputacio. The archeological 
museum of Parma contains an altarpiece 
of Saint George combating the dragon, 
painted in 1470 by Pierre Nisart who 
was, in all probability, French. The 
composition is that of MartoreH's panel. 

The story of Saint George and the 
Dragon finds its prototype in the Greek 
myth of Perseus and Andromeda. Sigurd, 
Siegfried, and Beowulf replace Perseus 
in Scandinavian and Teutonic myths; 
Indra, in India ; and Mithra, in Persia. 
The Legenda A urea of Jacques de Vo- 
raigne gives the thirteenth century western 
version of the legend which seems to be 
common to all Aryan and Semitic 
peoples. Printed by Caxton and some- 
what anglicized it begins: 

"On a time Saint George came into 
the province of Libya to a city which is 
said Silene. And by this city was a 
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stagne, or a pond like a sea, wherein was 
a dragon which envenomed all the 
country. And on a time people were 
assembled for to slay him, and when they 
saw him they fled. And when he came 
nigh the city he venomed the people with 
his breath, and therefore the people of 
the city gave to him every day two sheep 
for to feed him because he should do no 
harm to the people, and when the sheep 
failed there was taken a man and a sheep. 
There was an ordinance made in the 
town that there should be taken the 
children and the young people of them 
of the town by lot and every each one as 
it fell, were he gentle or poor, should be 
delivered when the lot fell on him or 
her. So it happened that many of them 
of the town were then delivered inso- 
much that the lot fell on the king's 
daughter, whereof the king was sorry 
and said unto the people: 'For the love 
of the gods take gold and silver and all 
that I have and let me have my daughter.' 
They said: 'How sir! ye have made and 
ordained the law and our children be 
now dead and ye would do the contrary. 
Your daughter shall be given or else we 
shall burn you and your house.' When 
the king saw he might no more do he 
began to weep and said to his daughter: 
'Now shall I never see thine espousals/ 
Then he returned to the people and de- 
manded eight days respite and they 
granted it to him. And when the eight 
days were passed they came to him and 
said : 'Thou seest that the city perisheth\ 
Then the king arrayed his daughter like 



as she would be wedded and embraced 
her and gave her his benediction, and 
after, led her to the place where the 
dragon was. 

"When she was there Saint George 
passed by and when he saw the lady he 
demanded the lady what she made there 
and she said : 'Go ye your way fair young 
man that ye perish not also/ Then said 
he: 'Tell me what have ye, and why 
weep ye, and doubt ye of nothing/ When 
she saw that he would know she said to 
him how she was delivered to the 
dragon. Then said St. George: 'Fair 
daughter doubt ye no thing hereof for I 
shall help thee in the name of Jesus 
Christ/ She said: 'For God's sake 
Good Knyghte go your way, and abide 
not with me, for ye may not deliver me. 
Thus as they spake together the dragon 
appeared and came running to them, and 
St. George was upon his horse, and drew 
out his sword and garnished him with 
the sign of the cross and rode hardily 
against the dragon which came towards 
him, and smote him with his sword and 
hurt him sore and threw him to the 
ground." 

This is the traditional moment chosen 
for the subject matter of our painting. 
Traditional also is the white horse, the 
cross on the breast of the Saint, the 
crenellated castle with its crowd of 
townspeople, the king and queen on a 
balcony hung with a gold patterned red 
cloth. It is like the setting for a joust. 
All try to appear anxious and excited, 
but succeed only in achieving monkey- 
like grimaces. Emotion in art belongs 
to a later period. The dragon and the 
horse alone show any facial expression. 
The horse with plaited forelock is proud 
and fiery, confident and well drawn. 
The dragon is so like the pterodactyl as 
to revive again the supposition that he 
and Pithecanthropus erectus were per- 
sonally acquainted. His outstretched 
wings are cunningly placed at right 
angles to the diagonal of the spear, which 
would otherwise appear visually to split 
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the panel in halves. Related linear 
rhythms give an extraordinary sense of 
vigor and power to the panel, an effect 
heightened by the second contrast of 
tonal as well as linear diagonals in the 
dark body of the Saint against the white 
horse. The horse itself is white with 
slight modeling, almost en silhouette, yet 
it changes from warm to cold with no 
change of value as subtly and as ex- 
quisitely as a Chardin tablecloth. The 
ground is a neutral yellow, strewn with 
the unhappy bones of former victims. 
Two lizards, reptilian familiars of the 
dragon, bask on the rocks at the right 
from which trickle the waters of a 
spring. Sprinkled naively about the 
background are the intimate and charm- 
ing narratives of the French miniaturist. 
Ducks swim and dive in the moat. We 
look into a walled garden and an 
orchard. Hedges surround a plot of 
land where a peasant plies his mattock. 
Stairs ascend to a trim pleasure-house, 
topped by a pergola. Rooks rise against 
the sky. It is a serene ending to a noble 
tale — a veritable golden legend. 

R. B. H. 

LOAN COLLECTION OF 

EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL 

ART 

ABOUT the first of April there 
will be opened an important ex- 
hibition of European and Oriental 
works of art lent anonymously by a 
friend of the Museum. The three large 
galleries on the first floor will be given 
over to the display of this collection. In 
Gallery 4 will be shown Oriental art 
including Chinese paintings, jade, 
bronzes, and lacquer screens, and 
Beauvais tapestries and Spanish sculp- 
ture. Gallery 3 will be hung with 
Flemish tapestries of the Renaissance 
period — the famous Cleopatra and the 
Triumph of Caesar series by G. Peemans 
and G. v. Leefdael. In this gallery also 
will be shown Oriental and Spanish rugs 
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and furniture of the Italian Renaissance. 

The paintings displayed in Gallery 1 
will consist of works by European 
artists of different periods and schools. 
The Spanish school is fyest represented. 
Beginning with the primitives one may 
learn much of the history of painting in 
Spain from this group. There are three 
canvases by Goya — two large allegorical 
themes representing Music and History, 
unusual subjects for this painter, and a 
portrait of Isidro Gonzales; two works 
by El Greco ; one by Zurbaran, one by 
Meifren, and the much discussed paint- 
ing, "The one with the green eyes" by 
Hermen Anglada-Camarasa, a modern 
Spanish painter. This painting has been 
interpreted by some critics as a reflection 
of the decadent and unmoral character 
of modern Spanish civilization. 

But it is the primitives which offer the 
greatest opportunity for intensive study. 
As far as is known there is no collection 
of Spanish primitives in this country. 
The Catalan, Aragonese, and Montanesa 
Schools are represented here in addition 
to a diptych by Jaime Huguet and 
MartorelPs Saint George and the Dragon 



